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Tur Dutcb have been, till this time, 
the ſole poſſeſſors of the ſecret of 
making ſalt of a ſuperior kind, which 

they uſe for curing their own her- 


rings, without allowing any of it to 

be ſold to foreigners. They prepare 

it from the beſt Spaniſb bay- ſalt, with. , 
which they occaſionally mix - ſome 

| French or Portugal bay-ſalt, adding to 

it a quantity of Enghi/brock-ſalt. The 

|  Bpaniſh bay-ſalt, however, always 
makes the principal ingredient; the 
0 other ſorts are added in amuch ſmaller 
proportion, becauſe they are perſuaded 

| A that 
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* 1 
that the ſalt of that ſuperior quality, 
with which they are accuſtomed to 
cure their herrings, cannot be obtain- 
ed without the beſt Spaniſh bay-ſalt. 
In this, however, I believe they are 
miſtaken: it is their method of re- 
fining that ſalt, which gives it ſo great 
a ſuperiority. Their ſalt manufacto- 


ries, beſides, are built upon a very 


different plan from thoſe of the Eng- 


liſh, and till more ſo from thoſe of 
the Scorch, which in general coſt but a 
| few hundred pounds, whilſt none 


of the falt refineries I have ſeen 
in Holland, when properly conſtructed 
for Preparing. their falt, coſt leſs than 
from 8 to 12,000]. ſterling; though 
built, as may naturally be ſuppoſed 
from Dutch frugality, in the moſt cec0- 
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nomical manner z andIam perſuaded 
that it is not poſſible to eſtabliſh ſuch 
a manufactory for leſs, to anſwer the 
purpoſe intended; for it would not pay 
the intereſt, as the profit ariſes prin- 
cipally from the quantity manufac- 


If any perſon were to attempt in the 
preſent ſituation to make the ſame 
kind of ſalt in Scotland, though he could 
afford to ſell it cheaper than the 
Dutch do theirs, yet he would never 
be able to ſell it as cheap as bay- : 
ſalt imported from St. Ubes. But ſhould + 
the Parliament grant the Free Impor- 
tation of Engliſh Rock-Salt, the caſe 
would be quite different ; falt of the 
beſt quality could then be made from 

az 15d. 
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equal, or ſuperior in quality, and 


L vii] 
Sd. to 18d. per buſhel, which at pre- 
ſent it would not be in the power of 
any manufacturer to ſell, perhaps, for 
leſs than 38. or 38. 6d. The fiſh-curers 
on the coaſt of Scatland, finding ſalt 


as cheap, or even a little dearer than 
bay-ſalt, would in a very ſhort time 
think it their intereſt to give this ſalt 
the preference to bay- ſalt, the money 
now ſent out annually for which to 
Portugal, would remain in this king- 


dom, divided between the ſalt manu- 


facturers in Scotland, and the proprie- 
tors of rock-ſalt in England. 


The ſalt manufactured in Scotland 
at preſent, though good enough for 


culinary purpoſes, is ſcarcely ever 


made ule of for the table in any gen- 
tleman's 


ix ] 

tleman's family in the country, (that 
prepared by Dr. Roebach and Lord 
| Dundmald excepted) and wholly unfit 
for curing of fiſh and proviſions. This 
is owing ta its great impurity, bitter 
taſte, and its eafily melting down when 
packed with the fiſh, to which laſt 
fault even the better ſalt made in Eng- 
land ſeems in a great degree to be liable; 
and this is the reaſon that in Scotland 
at prefent, all the fiſh intended for fo- 
reign markets, and more eſpecially for 
the warmer climates in Europe, are 
cured with bay-ſalt, though much 
dearer than the beſt ſalt made in Eng- 
land; whereas bay-ſalt, and more eſpe- 
cially the Dutch ſalt, diſſolves in a ſmall 
quantity, ſlowly, and in pro portion as 
the natural juice of the fiſh ſeems to 

require 
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| require it; the reſt remaining undif- 
ſolved and entire. I allow that the 
bad quality of common ſalt may be 
of little conſequence for culinary 
purpoſes; but all impure kinds of 
{alt when made uſe of for curing fiſh 
or proviſions, inſtead of preſerving 
and giving them a fine flavour, 
ſpoil their taſte and texture, and ren- 
der them eatable only by the poor, 
who are unable to purchaſe any 


better. 


That even © bay-ſalt of different 
countries participates more or leſs of 
the above impurities, is a certain 
fact, and is the principal reaſon why 
the Durch make uſe of their refined 
falt in preference to the beſt Spaniſb 

bay- 


£ + 1 
bay-ſalt, though prepared at a great 
expence and trouble. 


The above mentioned arguments 
however, though perhaps evident to 
a technical chemiſt, may not be ſo to 
a perſon unacquainted with chemiſ⸗- 
try; I therefore ſhall explain a few 
neceſſary facts to illuſtrate what 1 
have ſaid, as well as what I have.to 
ſay hereafter. 


The Dutch were convinced by early 
experience, that it was impoſſible to 
cure herrings properly, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve them in high flavour for any 
length of time, eſpecially for the mar- 
ket of warmer climates, without the 
very beſt ſalt: They at that time made 
uſe of the Spaniſh bay-ſalt, until at 

"length 
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length they diſcovered their preſent 
mode of refining it, and giving it a 


a quality before unknown. By which 


means they brought the art of curing 
herrings to ſuch a degree of perfec- 
tion, that no nation hitherto has been 
able to rival them. 


In Scotland, until of late, nobody 
had an idea of any difference of ſalt: 
every body thought ſalt was ſalt: but 
the fiſh-curers as well as ſeveral 
gentlemen engaged in the improve- 
ment of the fiſheries, were ſoon con- 
vinced of the contrary. 


The common ſalt, as generally made 
in this kingdom, is a compound of 
many different ſubſtances, ſore of 

F which 
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which are as uſeful and neceſſary, as 
others are hurtful and pernicious to 
the curing of fiſh. Pure ſalt conſiſts 
of an acid and alkali, which have ob- 
tained from the chemiſts the names 
of marine or muriatic acid and mi- 
neral alkali; but ſalt manufactured 
from ſea-water, ſalt-ſprings and rock- 
ſalt, always contain, beſides the two 
- above mentioned ingredients, a quan- 
_ tity of different earths, and other dif- 
ferent ſalts: and in Scotland, for parti- 
cular reaſons, in addition, not unfre- 
quently a portion of calcareous earth, 


or of real quick-lime, which gives 
the ſalt that peculiar pungent taſte, 
which ignorant manufacturers praiſe 
to as ignorant purchaſers, as a ſu- 
perior quality of their ſalt, being 
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what they call, very ſtrong. It is 
owing to theſe impurities, earths and 
earthy ſalts, that the common Scotch 
ſalt has a bitter, ſharp acrid, and 
fiery, or what they call a ſtrong taſte ; 
that it looks dirty, and attracts moiſ- 
ture ſo powerfully from the atmoſ- 
phere ; and that, as I recollect, a veſſel 
loaden with falt ſent out from the Firth ö 
of Forth on ſpeculation to Konigsberg, on \ 
its arrival, was all melted down to a | 
uſeleſs brine, and thrown into the | 
element from whence it was origi- 4 
nally manufactured. It is owing to 
theſe. qualities, that it is wholly unfit 
for curing, The Cheſhire and Liverpool 
ſalt is freer, though not altogether 
exempt from this fault, and is, for 
this reaſon, ſtill far inferior to bay- 
4 falt, 
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ſalt, and much more ſo to the pure 
refined chryſtals of Dutch ſalt. 


As the law now ftands, no fiſh can 
be ſent to the Erigh/h market from 
Scotland, cured with: bay-falt, on ac- 
.count of the high duty to which bay- 
falt'is liable. The fiſh ſent to Portuge!, 
Spain, Italy, 8c. are cured with bay- 
ſalt; while thoſe which are intended 
for the Eugliſb market, are cured with 
Scotch ſalt, or with Cheſbire or Liverpool 
ſalt, which by an act paſſed in 1786, is 
| allowed to be imported for the curing 
of fiſh only. | 


Thus we Furniſh the Malian and 
Spaniſh markets, with fiſh of a moſt 
exquiſite flavour, whilſt we * obli- 
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ged to put up with the worſt at our 
own tables, or at leaſt with a much 
inferior ſort. Nothing ſeems to be 
5 more abſurd. Should we not think it 
highly abſurd, if the Chineſe were to 
enact a law, whereby they compelled 
their own people to drink all their bad 
tea, in order to ſell the better ſort to 
e eee 


However, in the before mentioned 
countries, and even in France, where 
all our other manufactures are ſo 
highly eſteemed, the Duich herrings 
are preferred before the beſt cured 

Engliſh; and ſo long as there are any 

Dutch herrings in the market, nobo- 
bn be. Thi eyinces 
the ſuperiority of the Dutch falt, and 
method of curing beyond any doubt: 

nor 
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nor ſhall we ever be able to cope 
with them in the forei gn markets, 
as long as our fiſh-curers are deprived 
of one of the moſt eſſential articles, 
I mean, ſalt of the beſt quality, at the 
cheapeſt rate poſſible. This, however, 
the Scotch will be able to furniſh, if 
they obtain the liberty of importing 
rock-ſalt free into Scotland, and to ſup- 
ply the fiſheries with the beſt, pureſt, 
and fitteſt ſalt ever made for curing 
fiſh, and exactly of the ſame quality as 
that made uſe of by the Dutch, at a 
very reaſonable price. And if the Scoteb 
fiſhermen and curers avail themſelves 
of this advantage, and concur in doing 
themſelves juſtice with regard to care, 
; attention, and cleanlineſs, I am con- 
fident they will not only be able to 

| rival 
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val and underſell the Dutch in 


kets, but we ſhall ſoon ſee ſalt fiſh 
made uſe of at table in London, as a 
cheap, healthy, and nouriſhing food, 
as well as a delicious luxury; and 1 


dare preſume to 1ay, that fiſh -cured 


with that kind of pure ſalt, when once 
known in the Engl; market, will find 
a hundred conſumers where they 
ſcarcely now find ten; falt fiſhof eve- 
ry kind being at preſent moſtly con- 
fined, on account” of their inferior 


| quality in taſte, to the lower or mid- 
dling claſs of people in Lend: and 


no perſon, in the preſent ſituation, 


can have any fiſn cured with bay- 
falt, except at a very extravagant 


* . ' 
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this article in all the foreign mar- 
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Theſe and ſubſequent arguments, 
TI hope, will be ſufficiently decifive; 
and determine the Legitflatureto grant 
the free importation of rock-falt 
from England, if not to Scotland in 
general, at leaſt to ſome particular 
ſpecified places. 
I would, therefore, farther propoſe, | 
that this liberty may be granted to 
four or five different places, as it is na r 
the caſe in England; ſuch as to Pert. 
Seton in the Firth of Forth, and to Inver- 
neſs, or ſomewhere near it, on the eaſt 
coaſt, to ſupply the Shetland and Ou 
Hands; and on the weſt coaſt, to Airand 
Campbell-town ; to Tobermory inthe iſland 
of Mull, and to Sternaway,. in Lewis 
Hand, in the weſt; ſo that in each 
of 


LX 


of theſe places, ſalt- works, proper for 


making the ſpecies of falt required 
for the fiſheries, might be erected. 


By this general or limited indul- 
gence of the Legiſlature to Scotland, a 
ſpirit of activity will be rouſed in the 
Highlands unknown ſince their exiſt- 
ence; eſpecially as, on the other ſide, 
it may with great reaſon be ex- 
pected, that the proprietors in the 
country, and in the adjacent Vands, 
will chearfully concur in granting 
more liberty to their vaſſals; without 
which, we look in vain amongſt a 
nation for induſtry, activity, and 
wealth. Slaves or ſerfs will always be 
inactive and indolent: and how ſhould 
ſuch men become rich? eſpecially, if 


4 they 
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they be inceſſantly ſqueezed by their 
Lords, or conſtantly drained of what 
little caſh they acquire, by their 
rich manufacturing neighbours ; and 
much more, if they depend on them 
for the very firſt neceſſaries of life, 
ſuch as grain, ſalt, coals, timber, 
tar, &c. Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, 
are the moſt uncontrovertible proofs 
of the effects of feudal Government; 
but theſe principles wear out very 
faſt in the Highlands, and the mild 
influence of the Free Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion gains ground every day. 


\ ON THE 


FREE IMPORTATION 


ROCK SALT. 


AMONG the various advantages which 
the hand of nature has beſtowed on Eng- 
land, we find a bed or ſtratum of rock- 
falt, the depth and extent of which has 
not yet been fully explored. When this 
valuable ſubſtance was firſt diſcovered in 
Cheſhire, it was freely exported to all the 
different nations of Europe. But, as it was 
diſcovered, that the Engji/b rock-ſalt 
was not ſo pure as that of the ſalt mines 
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in Poland, Tranſylvania, and Cardonna in 
Spain, it could not be uſed without being 
refined, or purified from the heterogene- 
ous ſubſtances with which, when dug out 
of the bowels of the earth, it is mixed. 
For this reaſon, ſeveral ſalt refineries, 
ſoon after the diſcovery of this article, 
were erected in different parts of England : 
and, while its free and unreſtramed ex- 


portation to Treland and to every part of 
the Continent was continued, it was judged 


expedient to confine the traffic in this com- 
modity, in England, to places ſituated 
within ten computed miles of the ſalt pit, 
and to the following places, where refine- 
ries were, at that time, exected; viz. Hey- 
bridge, Colabeſſer, Manningtree, Ipſwich, 
Waegbridge, Malderſwich, and Southawold. 
The ſame liberty was afterward, by par- 
liament, extended to Steanſea, Lawn- 


Marſh, and Neath i in Wales; and to Hoh- 
bead in the Iſland of Angleſea, In theſe 


„ acts 
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acts mention is made of Scotland, not yet 
united under the ſame Government with 
England, in the following terms: © 2, 3, 
Ann. Sect. g, It is declared, that it is the 
e intention of the acts, that any perſon ex- 
* porting ſalt to Scotland, the Je of Man, 
*« or Ferſey and Guernſey, according to the 
* directions of the acts, ſhall be entitled to 
* adrawback of the duties in ſuch manner 
eas is directed by the acts.” Since the 
Union, no application has been made to 
Parliament for changing theſe laws; be- 
cauſe there hadnotariſen any circumſtances 
that could render it the intereſt of any in- 
dividual, or the country at large, to wiſh 
for ſuch a change. There was little or no 
demand in North Britain for more falt than 


was actually manufactured in the country  * 


by evaporation from ſea-water, until the 
late increaſe of the Scotch Fiſheries: nor 


was it till very lately that the art of refin- 


ing rock-ſalt into ſuch pure ſalt as that 
which 
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which is uſed by the Dutch in curing their 
herrings (which is the kind of falt that is 


required for the fiſheries) occupied the at- 


tention of this country. It appears very 
ſurpriſing, at firſt ſight, that Great Britain 
ſhould have opened this immenſe treaſure 
to all Europe, while ſhe ſhut it up from 
her own people. But our ſurprize ceaſes, 
when we confider the circumſtances in 
which the laws reſpecting the rock-falt 


were framed. The fiſheries on our coaſts, 


at that period, were ſo inconſiderable as to 
render the demand * ſalt of ſmall i im- 
n 


| por iberteröf Soethins have; of late, 
ſo happily increaſed, that above 12,000 tons 
of ſalt are required to Jupply them, of 
which about 9,000 tons are found neceſ- 


fary to be imported anmually from Portu-. 


gal: becauſe the falt how made in the coun- 
try from ſei-water is unfit for the curing 


of 
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of fiſh in a proper manner; and that, to 
improve it into ſuch a quality as might 
anſwer the purpoſes of bay-falt imported 
from Portugal, would involve ſuch an 
additional expence of time, fuel, and la- 
bour, that no manufacturer could afford 
to ſell it at any reaſonable price to the 
fiſheries. But, were the free umporta- 
tion of rock-ſalt allowed into Scotland, 
falt could be made of the very beſt quali- 
ty for the fiſheries, at leaſt one fourth 
part under the rate at which bay-ſalt is 
now to be purchaſed. A ſum of money 
not leſs than 25, or 30,000/. ſterling, 
which is now ſent out annually for bay- 
falt to Portugal, would remain in the 
country; and, what is ſtill of more im- 
portance, our fiſheries in Scotland would, 
by theſe means, be rendered wholly inde- 
pendent of foreign nations in time of 
war: and ſmuggling, which at preſent 
is carried on, to the Welt of Scotland by 

the 
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the I1:/h, who have rock-ſalt and coals 
duty-free, to a very conſiderable extent, 
would be cut up by the roots. What 
other advantages the public would gain by 
a free importation of rock- ſalt into Scor- 
land, will beſt appear from the following 
ſtatement of facts, | 


| Sea-water, on the coaſt © of Scotland, 
contains about three per cent. of ſalt. 
The ſalt manufacturer is, therefore, 


obliged to evaporate out of 100 tons of 


ſea-water 97 tons of freſh water, in order 
to obtain three tons of ſalt: whereas, if 
he had the uſe of rock-ſalt, he would, 


by diſſolving this ſubſtance in ſea-water 
before boiling, obtain out of 100 tons of 


this ſolution 23 tons of ſalt, and would 
not be obliged to evaporate more than 77 
tons of water; which would, farther, be 
attended with a proportionable ſaving in 
fuel, time, and labour. For, in order 
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to obtain, as above ſtated, 3 tons of ſalt | 
from 100 tons of ſea-water, about 48 tons 
of coals are required: whereas, with rock- 
ſalt, the manufacturer would be able with 
48 tons of coals to make from 15 to 18 
tons of ſalt. The great expence in the 
making of ſalt in Scotland operates, at 
_ preſent, as a great premium or bounty held 
out to the 1:/þ for refining Britiſh rock- | 
ſalt, and ſmuggling it over into Scotland. 


From theſe, and other reaſons that will 
readily occur on an attentive conſidera- 
tion of this ſubject, it will appear evi- 
dent, that a general and free im portation | 
of rock-falt into Scotland would be of the 
greateſt utility to that coy 
neral advantage to t & Brii;/ nation. 
But, in oppoſition to A meaſure ſo liberal * 


ry, and of ge- 


in its nature, and ſalutary to the pen 9A 
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in its effects, it is contended, 
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1ſt, That 
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1ſt, That the revenue might ſuffer: 


2dly, That the proprietors of the ſalt- 
mines, as well as the ſalt- manufacturers 
in Cheſhire and at OO, might be 
hurt: and 


3dly, That the falt-boilers on the Weſt 
coaſt of Scotland, and eſpecially thoſe on 
the Eaſt, on the Fritb of Forth, wn be 


ruined. 


To all theſe objections, I hope, I ſhall 
be able to give a full and ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer; and prove, firſt, That by a repeal 
of the prohibitory a& in queſtion * the 
public revenue would not only be ſecured 
but augmented. Secondly, that the fears 
of the proprietors of ſalt-mines, as well as 
the ſalt- manufacturers of Cheſbire and at 
| Liverpool, are totally groundleſs; and, that 
the r ſo far from being loſers, will be 

thereby 


# Firſt of Queen Anne. 
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thereby materially benefited, while the 
latter ſhall retain the ſame degree of trade 
A in this article as before; and laſtly, that the 
falt-boilers in Scotland may either parti- 
cipate of the benefits ariſing from the re- 


fining of the rock-ſalt, in caſe of its free 
75 importation, or, if they ſhould not chuſe 
1 | his, that they may remain in the full poſ- 
I ſeſſion of the profits ariſing from their pre- 
3 ſent manner of boiling, ſecure and without 
40 any diſturbance; and that conſequently, 


thoſe idle and groundleſs clamours, eſpe- 
1 cially when due regard is paid to the gene- 
ral benefit which would ariſe from ſuch an 


. act to the nation at large, can have no 
7 . 7 . . 

| weight whatever either with a true finan- 
* cier or with a wiſe legiſlator. 


The rock-ſalt is now exported free to 
the Baltic, Holland, the Netherlands, Nor- 


way, and Ireland; where, after being re- 
fined, it is made uſe of for culinary pur- 
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poſes as well as for curing fiſh and pro- 
viſions. From Ireland, after being refined, 
it 1s ſmuggled over to the Weſt coaſt and 
iſlands of Scotland, in large quantities, to 
the detriment of the revenue. 


This ſmuggling, conſidering the ſitua- 
tion of the iflands, cannot be prevented, 
but will certainly increaſe in proportion 
to the increaſed population and activity 
of the inhabitants of the Highlands and 
adjacent iſlands. But if a general 


and free importation of rock-ſalt were 


granted to Scotland by Government, this 
ſmuggling trade would, po facto, be anni- 
hilated; as the Scorch would be able 


to import the ſalt on paying a ſingle 


freight, and to refine with their own coals 
this ſalt, which the 77:/þ hitherto were ac- 
cuſtomed to ſmuggle into Scotland, after 
having refined the ſame by means of Scorch 


or Engliſb coals, and even under the diſad- 
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vantage of paying a double freight; one 


from England to Ireland, for bringing the 
rock-ſalt and coal; another, for bring- 


ing the ſalt refined from Ireland to Scotland. 


In Scotland itſelf there is no reaſon to ima- 
gine that ſmuggling of ſalt, from the ſalt- 
works, would increaſe to a greater extent 
than it is practiſed now, ſuppoſing ſmug- 


gling now to take place: on the cantrary, 


the experience of all ages and countries 
in Europe ſhews, that ſmuggling always 
diminiſhes in praportion as its objects 
grow cheaper, * or become of leſs value; 
and we ſee it every where abſolutely ceaſe, 
whenever its ſubjects fall down to a cer- 
tain price, while the puniſhments againſt 
the tranſgreſſion held out by the law con- 
tinue the ſame. It is the proſpect alone 
of a conſiderable gain which makes the 
lower claſs of people riſk their character 
and property. 5 


B 2 But 
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But it may be ſafely affirmed, till far- 
ther, that the free importation of rock- 
falt into Scotland would increaſe the public 
revenue. The Jriſb, finding it no longer 
worth their while to ſmuggle, and the Scorch 
ſalt-boilers, watched as hitherto by the ſalt 
officers, not being able to ſmuggle any, or 
at leaſt not more than they do now, all the 
falt employed for curing proviſions, butter, 
and other culinary purpoſes, which hitherto 
paid little or no duty in the Highlands and 
iſlands, would of courſe pay duty, after 
the new arrangement. The ſmuggling 
of the ſhip Captains in their road up from 
Liverpool to Scotland can be eaſily prevented, 
by enacting, that every one, on his arrival 


in Scotland, be obliged to deliver exactly 


the ſame quantity of rock-ſalt which, ac- 
cording to his certificate, (or according to 
the certificate ſent from the cuſtom-houſe 
at Liverpool to the board of the Commiſ- 

ſioners in Scotland) he had taken in at 
| | Li- 
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Liverpool, without any excuſe whatſoever ; 
and that in caſe of deficiency, he be obliged 
perſonally to pay, for every buſhel or 
quantity deficient, the full Engliſb duty 
for pure falt at five ſhillings per buſhel, 
This clauſe of the new act for repealing 
the prohibitory law, and allowing a free 
exportation of rock-ſalt, might perhaps 
enhance a little the price of the freight 
but this would be a mere trifle, eaſily 
borne by the importer, render the Captain 
more careful about his cargo, and on the 
other hand, more effectually ſecure the 
public revenue. | 


Two other objections have been ſtarted 
of late concerning the revenue. 


iſt, That if rock-ſalt were allowed to 
be imported into Scotland, a great part 
of it would be ſmuggled without paying 
duty. A veſſel, it is ſaid, might clear 
out 


[214 ] 


out from Liverpool with rock-ſalt for 
Holland, Norway, &c. but inſtead of go- 
ing to the place mentioned, go directly 
to the coaſt of Scotland, and run the car- 
go on ſhore, at or near any of the ſalt- 
works. 


This too will appear to be totally 
groundleſs, if it be conſidered, 1ſt, That 
rock-ſalt is never packed up in barrels, 
facks, or boxes, like brandy, tea, or other 
fuch articles, but 1s laid in a heap in the 
hold of the ſhip, like grain: 2dly, That it 
is from its nature, not only a bulky article, 
but liable to waſte and damage, on be- : 
ing expoſed to wet. The ſmuggler would J 
conſequently be obliged; firſt to pack it up f 
in ſacks, and then, (beſides the chance 
of rainy weather, which is of very great 


importance) run the double riſk of bring- 
ing it from the veſſel a- ſnore, and of 
ſmuggling it from thence into the ſalt- 

| manu- 
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manufactory or ſtore-houſe, which is 
conſtantly guarded by the king's watch- 
men. Fifteen or twenty men would be 
required to land a few tons of this bulky 
article, and in this rude ſtate, of little 
value, at the riſk of being diſcovered not 


only by land and tide waiters, but like- 
wiſe by the king's watchmen at the ſalt- 


works, or all thoſe men muſt be gained 
by means of bribery. Now, any man 
may judge for himſelf whether four 
or five tons of rock-ſalt, thus ſmug- 
gled in a night, would compenſate riſk, 
labour, the double bribe neceſſary in this 
expedient; and whether it could ever be 
worth while for any man of property to 
riſk his character and fortune for ſuch a 
trifle? But ſhould he ever do this with 
ſucceſs, he would yet gain nothing; for, | 
after the rock-ſalt is this ſmuggled into 
the manufactory, it is of little value, and 
not a ſaleable article; in order to become 
which, it muſt now be refined, and after 
being. 


56 

being refined, ſmuggled a third time: 
or, a new ſet of men, the king's ſalt- 
officers, under whoſe care the ſalt muſt 
be delivered when it comes out of the 
falt-pan, muſt be bribed to let it go 
out of the warehouſe of which they have 
the key, without paying the duty: for, if 
this laſt point be not gained, all his for- 
mer care and trouble are loſt, 


This whole objection might be urged on 
much better ground at preſent againſt the 
Liverpool people, who carry out large 
quantities of ſalt, refined from rock- 
falt, to the Baltic, &c. This ſalt being a 
ready, marketable, and valuable article, 
and the veſſel clearing out for Konigsberg, 
might with a much greater proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs and profit, run a-ſhore any where on 
the whole ſea- coaſts, from Cheſhire, round 
England and Scotland, up to the Shetland 
and Orkney Iſlands, There is, however, to 

4 | my 
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my knowledge, not a ſingle fact authents- 
rated to. prove that ſuch a thing ever hap- 
pens, and the Scorch can never have half 
the temptation or opportunity which the 
Liverpool people, and more eſpecially the 
Triſh, have now of ſmuggling their refined 
falt. She) 


The ſecond objection lately ſtarted, re- 
ſpecting the revenues, is, that the ſmug- 
gling of refined ſalt from Scotland into 
England would be greatly increaſed, be- 
cauſe the Scotch, as it is ſaid, beſides 
paying only 18. 6d, where the. Engliſh pay 
Js. duty, per buſhel, by means of the 
rock-ſalt would be enabled to make the 
ſalt better, and cheaper than they have 

been able to do hitherto; and, that thus 
a great temptation would be held out to 
ſmuggle it into England. 


To this, it may be anſwered, did that. 


the ſuppoſition is perfectly erroneous; 
C that 


1 

that ſalt, made from rock-ſalt, is better, 
becauſe it is made from rock-ſalt. The 
caſe is, that ſalt made from rock-falt 1s 
not a whit better than ſalt made from ſea- 
water. The good or bad quality of 
ſalt depends on the manner of procuring 
it, and, if this be the ſame in both 
caſes, the ſalt obtained from the one or 
from the other will be the ſame, or very 
little different. 


If the falt now made in England is, in 
general, better than that made in Scotland, 
its ſuperiority is not owing to the uſe of 
rock-falt, but to the art and attention em- 
ployed in preparing it. And the great 
point is, that the Scorch ſalt- manufactu- 
rer, in the circumſtances under which he 
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labours at preſent, is not able to ſell his 
bad ſalt without loſs, at the ſame price 
at which the Cheſtire or Liverpool ſalt- 
manufacturer ly able to ſell his better ſort 

| with 
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with a good profit. And, in caſe the 
in. portation of rock: ſalt be allowed, he 
will be enabled to make good ſalt, of a 
ſuperior quality, for the fiſheries, at @ rea- 
ſonable price; but he will never be able to 
fell his good or bad ſalt cheaper than the 
Liverpool people : all that can be expected, 
is, that he will be able to ſell the bad or 
common fort of ſalt as cheap as the Liver- 
pool people ſell, at preſent, their better 
ſort, and that he will be enabled to ſell a. 
good ſort of ſalt to the fiſheries at a rea- 


ſonable price, which he is now unable to 


do: and therefore, there can be no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that ſmuggling will be increaſed. 


But ſmuggling will be ſtill more effec- 
tually diſcouraged, if rock-ſalt, inſtead of 
being allowed to Scotland in general, be 
only allowed to be imported into ſome 
few ſpecified places, in the ſame manner 
as it is now allowed to ſome places in Eng- 
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land; and ſtill more, if the importers ta 
thoſe places be reſtrained from ſelling any 
of their ſalt, thus refined from rock: ſalt, 


for any other purpoſe than for curing 


of fiſh, or, be obliged if they do, to pay 
higher duty. 


After all that has been ſaid, it muſt be 
allowed, that frauds may be committed. 
But it is not neceſſary, in the preſent ar- 
gument, to prove that the arrangements re- 
commended will preclude thecommiſſion of 
frauds. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
ſame means that have been deviſed for the 
correction of frauds hitherto, will be in fall 
force hereafter: nor is there any reaſon ta 
ſuppoſe, that greater frauds will be commit- 
ted after the indulgence here recommended, 
than before, In order to obtain a great 


national benefit, it is not imprudent to 


incur ſome riſk. The ſtate of the revenue, 
the increaſe or decreaſe of the ſalt duty, 
4 will 
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will beſt ſhew whether new frauds have 
ariſen or no. And even if the commiſſion 
of new frauds ſhould be clearly proved, 
it is not until it ſhall appear that they are 
wholly incorrigible, that the new ſyſtem 
ſhould be abandoned, and recourfe had 
to the old one, 


I come now to the ſecond point to be | 
proved, namely, that a free importation 
of rock ſalt into Scotland would not injure 
either the proprietors of the ſalt mines, or 
the manufacturers of Cheftire and Liverpool. 


Firſt, The proprietors of the ſalt mines 
in Cheſhire, conſidered ſim ply as proprie- 
tors, can have no reaſon whatſoever 
againſt it, but rather have the moſt pow- 
erful motive to ſupport it, as, in caſe an act 


for this ſhould paſs, there will be opened 
a new and conſiderable market, which has 


hitherto not exiſted, for their rock- ſalt. 
But the ſame proprietors, if conſidered 
at 
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at the ſame time as ſalt-· manufacturers, 


which I ſuppoſe is pretty generally the 


caſe, might be afraid to loſe the mono- 
poly of the ſalt trade they have hitherto 
enjoyed, and be obliged, perhaps, to divide 
the profits ariſing from the refining of 
rock-ſalt with the Scotch, who, for the 
future, would refine this article as well 


for their own home conſumption as for 


exportation. 


To this I anſwer: That the liberty of 
exporting their refined ſalt to Scotland has 
taken place only ſince 1786, and that 
this liberty is confined, as the act expreſſly 


directs, to the uſe of the fiſheries. This 


clauſe they may, moſt likely, now and 
then evade, . and thus enlarge their ſale : 


| but this proves nothing in their favour, 
The liberty of importing their ſalt be- 


ing granted only, as far as I underſtand, 


by way of tral, might be taken away by 


Govern- 


=p 
Government to-morrow, and they would 


have no more reaſon to complain, than 
they had before it was allowed, 


But ſuppoſing this libekt) were conti- 
nued, they would ſell as much falt as be- 
fore, by being able to underſell the Scotch 
in their own as well as in the foreign 
markets, if it were for no other reaſon, 
but for the mere difference of the prime 
coſt of the rock- ſalt, and the difference of 
freightage between tranſporting ſalt in the 
raw and unrefined, and in the refined 
ſtate. More rock-ſalt would certainly be 
in every reſpect conſumed in this iſland 
than is conſumed now, becauſe, if the 
free importation of this ſubſtance were 
granted to Scotland, the Scotch would be 
enabled to refine from thence. all the ſalt 
neceſſary for their fiſheries, which they 
now im port from Portugal, and which, as I 

mentioned 


E 

nientioned above, amounts to no leſs than 
8 or 10, ooo tons a year at preſent, and 
will, moſt likely; in a few years increaſe to 
15 or 20,000 tons. 


This reaſon for not allowing raw rock- 
ſalt to be imported to Scotland would mi- 
litate much more againſt the exportation 
of that article to Holland, Germany, Ner- 
way, and Jreland; and I can maintain, 
J think, upon the moſt uncontrovertible 
political principles, that it would be more 
proper to prohibit the exportation of rock- 
falt in the unrefined ſtate to thoſe coun- 
tries than to Scotland. Is there any man 


in Great Britain, who would not think 
it unreaſonable and abſurd, if the wool- 


growers in Lincolnſhire had the liberty of 


exporting wool to France, Germany, Hol- 
land, &c. and ſhould think proper to 
erect a woollen manufacture in their own 
country, to hinder the exportation of the | 
- „„ 
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raw materials to Torgſbire or to Scaland, 
where it may be moſt wanted, eſpecially 
if it could be proved that they grew 10, 
20, 100, or 1000 times more wool than 
they were able to employ, or uſe in their 
own manufactories. The caſe, if I am not 
miſtaken, is preciſely the ſame with the 
Cheſhire and Liverpool people reſpecting 
rock-falt. Beſides thoſe gentlemen, be- 
ing either the proprietors, or at the ſource 
of this raw material, they of courſe, as 
I' mentioned before, will always be able 
to underſell every body elſe, and conſe- 
quently, as long as the Scorch ſhall not be 
able to make ſalt refined from rock-falt, 
either cheaper or of a ſuperior quality, 
they have nothing to fear from a repeal 
of the prohibitory act in queſtion ; and 
if either one or the other of theſe 
circumftances happen, I ſee no reaſon 
why Government ſhould ſupport any ſuch 
unreaſonable monopoly. But if we enter 

D a lit- 
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4 little deeper into this matter, we ſhall 
find that even in this caſe, if the Scotch 
ſhould ever be able to ſell ſalt refined from 
rock-ſalt cheaper, or of a ſuperior quality 
than the Cheſhire manufacturers are able 
to ſell or make it---eyen in this caſe, 1 
fay, they will be conſiderable gainers. 
For, ſuppoſing there was a manufacturer 
in Scotland, who could make falt ſu- 
perior to what they are able to make, and 
ſell that falt, in caſe he had rock-ſalt 
duty free as cheap, or cheaper than bay- 
ſalt is now fold for in Scotland, (for 
that there is not a ſhadow of probability 
of his being able to make falt, of a ſuperior 
quality, as cheap, or cheaper than they can 
do in Cheſh ire or at Liverpool, I have 
proved before) what would be the conſe- 
quence? This manufacturer would be en- 
abled to furniſh the fiſheries in Scotland 
with about eight or nine thouſand tons of 
alt, which have hitherto been annually 
Im- 


„ 
imported from Portugal, (as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for curing our fiſh for foreign 
markets) refined in the country from 
rock-ſalt, and thus not only prevent a 
large ſum of money from going out of the 
kingdom, but divide the profits ariſing 
from his ſuperior {kill and induſtry with 
the Cheſhire people, who before had no 
ſhare or profit in that trade, or article of 
trade whatever. This is not all: If the 
fiſheries in the Highlands are not hinder-- 
ed from going on in their natural courſe, 
in a few years they will conlume 20, and 
in ten years, perhaps 30, ooo tons of ſalt, 
and thus the Cheſhire people will be conſi- 
derable ſharers in the fiſheries; whereas, 
on the footing on which matters ſtand at 
preſent, they can have no claim, right, or 
| hopes ofany profit in that buſineſs whatever. 


1 / ſhall now proceed to diſcuſs the 3d 
point in hand, which is, that by a free 
| D 2 im 
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importation of rock- ſalt, the preſent ſalt- 
boilers in Scotland, and eſpecially thoſe in 
the Firth of Forth, would be not only ma- 
terially injured, but totally ruined, 


This clamour is entirely without foun- 
dation, as I ſhall fully prove hereafter. 
But ſuppoſing, a moment, for the ſake of 
argument, that this was really the caſe, 
why ſhould public utility and the benefit 
of the whole nation be ſacrificed to the 
clamours of a few individuals, who at 
preſent make only common impure falt, 
which is unfit for the curing of fiſh, the 
future great ſtaple commodity of the 
country? However, as this propoſition 
might be thought too hazardous, or pre- 
ſumptuous, or perhaps, not altogether 
conſiſtent with the principles of a mild or 
popular government; I ſhall diſcuſs this 
point more minutely: and, in order to 
clear it up fully, it will be neceſſary to 
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give a ſhort ſketch of the preſent method 
of making and ſelling ſalt in Scotland. 


The greateſt number of the proprie- 
tors of falt-pans, or falt-manufac- 
tories in Scotland, at preſent, are at the 
ſame time proprietors of the different col- 
lieries near the ſea-coaſt, who employ 
their ſmall coal for the boiling of falt, 
whence this kind of coal has obtained the 
name of pan-wood, under which it is ge- 
nerally known. In proportion to the 
quantity of this pan-wood which they 
obtain from their reſpective coal-mines, 
ſome of them have erected a greater or 
ſmaller number of ſalt- pans, which they 
keep on boiling during the whole year, 
and thus make as much ſalt out of the ſea- 
water as they can. If it happens at any 
time, that they have more ſalt in hand 
than they can diſpoſe of in the country, 


they have agreed amongſt themſelves to ſell 
the 
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the ſame to the ſhip Captains who come 


from diſtant countries, or to the fiſh-cu- 
rers, if any one is found who will make 
uſe of it, at a lower price, or at any 
price they can get for it, and make up the 
loſs, or indemnify one another as a body 
corporate, for the loſs they may thus ſuſ- 
tain, from the profits or higher price at 
which they ſell the reſt to the public, 
For this reaſon, the price of ſalt is con- 
ſtantly kept up nearly equal. As for ex- 
portation, they, to my knowledge, have 
none. Indeed it is not to be expected 
that any merchant of ſenſe, either at 
home or abroad, ſhould buy this kind of 
ſalt, when he can have ſalt of a much ſu- 
perior quality, and at a cheaper price, 


from Cheſhire and Liverpool. 


Now the argument of the Scorch ſalt- 
boilers is this: If we are able, and actu- 
ally make as much or more ſalt than we 

| 8 can 
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can ſell, what will be the caſe, if Govern- 
ment allows the free and general importa- 
tion of rock-ſalt over all Scotland? The 
conſequence, they ſay, is unavoidable : our 
falt-pans muſt be ruined ; or at leaſt, we 
ſhall for the future not be able to gain 
half of what we have gained hitherto. 
To this it may be anſwered, firſt, that 
if they now make, or could make more 
falt than they have a market for, it is not 
on account of the quantity, but on ac- 
count of the quality of the ſalt, that their 
market is ſo confined; a clear proof of 
which is, that ſuch a large quantity of 
falt is annually imported from Portugal, 
and for theſe laſt two years, not an incon- 
ſiderable quantity from Liverpool, 


This complaint, therefore, is ground- 
leſs, or falls u pon themſelves. For, were 
they to manufacture ſalt of a better qua- 

. they would not only have a larger 
market 
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market at home, but probably likewiſe 
extend 1t abroad; and thus in both re- 
ſpects have a more extenſive ſale than they 
ever had, or can expect to have in the pre- 
ſent ſituation. It is true, the price of ſalt 
would be lowered, if a free importation 
of rock- ſalt were to take place; and they, 
therefore, may ſay, we are perfectly ſa- 
<« tisfied at preſent with the quantity of 
« ſalt we can fell, as well as with the 
« price we get for it : we do not wiſh to 
e change our manner of boiling, and 
« therefore deſire no change of the 
« laws; eſpecially, as we may moſt 
ce likely by ſuch a change, be put in a 
* ſituation to gain leſs ; and at any rate, 
« we ſhall not know what to do with the 
« oreateſt part of our pan-wood.” . 


To this I anſwer :—The only difference 
occaſioned by the new arrangements in 
queſtion would be, that half, or two- 
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thirds of the pan-wood, which is now 
conſumed in evaporating the ſea- water, 
would be ſaved, and the proprietors there- 
of be obliged. to find out ſome other 
means of employing it, or to throw it away. | 
This may be a grievance: but what is 
this grievance, compared with the benefit 
ariſing to the public from the importation 
of rock-ſalt ?—But farther, this pan-wood 
will, perhaps, give riſe to ſome new and 
uſeful manufacture: for it has been well 
obſerved, that things are diſcovered firſt, 
and their uſes afterwards. If, however, 
no ſuch manufacture ſhould ever take 
place, the proprietors of ſmall-coal would 
not, on this account, be in a worſe ſitua- 
tion than ſuch of their neighbouring 
coal-proprietors on the Firth as have no 
ſalt-pans; or than thoſe coal-proprietors 
who are diſtant from the ſea. 


Thus the whole argument turns on this 
E _ dilemma: 
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dilemma: If a free importation of rock- 
falt into Scotland, in general, ſhould be 
granted, the preſent proprietors of falt- 
works would be at liberty to make ſalt of 
the ſame quality that they have hitherto 
been accuſtomed to make; in which caſe 
they would ſell the ſame quantity as be- 
fore: or, a general alteration would take 
place in the manner of the boiling of ſalt; 
a falt of a better quality would be made; 
the market for ſalt, as the fiſheries could 
be ſupplied with that article at home, 
would be enlarged ; and the preſent ſalt- 
boilers would, if they choſe to chan ge 


their method of boiling, be ſharers in this 
new undertaking. In either caſe, I do 
not ſee how they could be ſufferers. 


In order to illuſtrate this ſubject till 
farther, let us conſider the ſame facts un- 
der the following view: Scotland, at pre- 

p ſent, 
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fent, imports annually between 8 and ooo 
tons of bay- ſalt from Sz. Ubes, which at the 
very loweſt is 1s. 6d. per buſhel, at 56 lbs. 
weight, and which therefore amounts 
from 25 to 30,000l. per annum; but this 
will, in a few years, by the natural courſe 
of things, in all probability riſe to triple 
the quantity. F-2 


The ſalt-· manufacturers on the weſt- 
coaſt of Scotland, I am confident, will 
make little objection to the importation of 
rock-falt ; ſince, if that liberty ſhould be 
granted, they cannot but gain, as the de- 
mand for their ſalt muſt abſolutely in- 
creaſe : for at preſent, the greateſt quan- 
tity of ſalt conſumed on that coaſt, and 
in the weſtern iſlands, is ſmuggled in by 
the 1b; ſome is brought from Li ver- 
pool; and a part brought from the 
Firth of Forth. | 
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As the law ſtands at preſent, it is inef- 


ficacious for preventing the ſmuggling of 
bay- ſalt, as well as Liverpool ſalt. A large 
quantity of both is conſumed for other 
purpoſes than curing fiſn, without paying 
the duty. 


The ſalt- manufacturers in the Firth 
now ſell their ſalt to the public at 18. 8d. 
or 18. 10d. per buſhel; and what remains 
on their hands, to the ſhip Captains who 
come from the weſt-coaſt, or other diſtant 
counties, or to the fiſh-curers, at od. per 
buſhel, which is below prime coſt. This 
loſs, however, is not a real, but only an 
apparent one, For, moſt of the ſalt-ma- 
nufacturers, being connected together by 
a kind of corporation, they make up that 
loſs amongſt themſelves, out of the profits 
ariſing from the ſalt which they ſell to the 
public, by keeping the falt conſtantly at 
a certain price, Thus the real ſtate of the 
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matter is, that the people of Scotland, by 
theſe means, pay, as it were, a double 
duty on falt: firſt, the real duty laid on 
by Government; and ſecondly, a tax laid 
on by the ſalt- manufacturers in the Firth 
of Farth, in order to make up the profit for 
the ſalt, which they ſell to the fiſn-curers, 
and to veſſels from more diſtant places, at 
a lower price. 


The falt-manufacturers urge farther, 
that they can never have a market for ex- 
portation. This poſition, I will venture 
to affirm, 1s wholly groundleſs. The poſ- 
ſeſſion, or the want of a foreign market 
will depend entirely on the price and 
quality of ſalt: and, if this be improved, 
ſuppoſing that there ſhould be no ex- 
port, the home ſale will infallibly in- 
creaſe for curing of fiſh and proviſions. 
As the law reſpecting rock- ſalt ſtands at 
preſent, it is exactly, as has already, but 
cannot be too often repeated, as if the 
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Triſh had a premium upon every barrel of 
fiſh, pork, or beef that they cure. But, 
if the Scotch were encouraged by a free 
importation of rock- ſalt, they could cure 
meat as well as the Iriſb, their cattle be- 
ing not inferior to thoſe of Ireland. And 
thus would effectually promote that new 
mode of diſpoſing of their cattle, which is 
very judicioſly, among other practical 
hints, recommended to the Scotch tanners 
and graziers by Captain Newte of the 
Eaſt India Com pany, in his Tour through 
the North of England and Scotland.* 


The quantity of ſalt now made in Scot- 
land is about 300,000 buſhels per annum, 
which requires about 100,000 tons of coal, 
and employs about 100 ſalt-pans : of the 

above 


* See a Tour in England and Scotlend, in 1785, by an 
Engliſh Gentleman: publiſhed by Meſſrs Robinſon, 
Paterneſter- Row. |; 
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above quantity, 15, ooo buſhels are com- 
puted to be uſed in a ſeaſon, for curing 
fiſh, which are conſumed in this iſland 
moſtly, I ſhould ſuppoſe, by the poorer 
ſort of people. 


It has been ſaid, that in caſe the rock- 
ſalt were allowed to be imported, a very 
large quantity of coals would be rendered 
uſeleſs, a great number of pans would 
have nothing to do, and the people em- 
ployed in boiling of ſalt be out of em- 
ployment. | 


To the firſt part of this objection, I an- 
ſwer, That at preſent we go on in Scotland, 
with the uſe of coals, as our forefathers 
have done with reſpect to woods: we 
waſte ſeven or eight times as much as 
there is a neceſſity for, | 


Had 


Land 

Had Government in thoſe times made 
the wiſe law to reſtrain the people from 
waſting of wood and timber, the proprie- 
tors of large and extenſive foreſts would 
have found themſelves greatly aggrieved ; 
they would undoubtedly have com- 
plained in the ſame manner as the coal 
proprietors in the Firth might do in the 
preſent caſe. But who dares to ſay that 
our coal mines in the Firth of Forth are 
inexhauſtible ? And why might not a good 
and wiſe Government think, with regard 
to this point, on poſterity ? But there is 
no need to have recourſe to any ſuch co- 
ercive law. They ſay, that in caſe the 
rock-falt was allowed, ſo much coal would 
be rendered uſeleſs, and thus they would 
be obliged to deſtroy the ſmall coal, or 
leave it under ground; the conſequence of 
which, they ſay, would be, that the 
price of coals would be immediately in- 


creaſed in Scotland, and the public loſe in 
| 40 this 
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this reſpect, what they thought to gain 
in the other. To this IJ anſwer, firſt: I 
verily believe that the price of coal would 
riſe, if this depgnded upon them as the price 
of falt does: but this is happily not the 
caſe; of which we have had a deciſive 
proof laſt Winter. The price of coals roſe 
in Edinburgh; on account of the ſeverity of 
the weather; indeed, there began to be 
a ſcarcity of coals. But as ſoon as this 
was known, in a very ſhort time, a great 
number of veſſels brought coals into 
_*Leith harbour, and fold them cheaper 
than thoſe: from the neighbouring coal 
pits. Thus, there is no fear of the price 
of coals riſing in the country on this ac- 
count. But, let us conſider this point a 
little farther: notwithſtanding the impor- 
tation of rock-ſalt, there would be a great 
market, for ſmall coals to the North 
country, for burning lime, where, for 
want of theſe coals, they are in many 
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places not able to burn any lime: by 
theſe means, they would be enabled to 
improve their paſtures. But ſuppoſing 
they had no fuch market, what muſt the 
other coal proprietors in Scotland, who 
have no falt-pans, or are at a greater 
diſtance from the ſea coaſt, do with their 
ſmall coal? We ſee that they do not give 
up their coal works on this account, nor 
do they fell their coals dearer (perhaps 
rather the contrary) and ſtill find it pro- 
fitable to work them. They make uſe of 
theſe ſmall coals as well as they can, 
and what they do not conſume in Sum- 
mer, they ſell in Winter to the poor 
people, who are glad to get them. At 
preſent, the poor people in Edinburgh, 
and ather towns near the ſea coaſt, are 

| obliged to buy the large coals at the 
ſame price as the people of fortune, be- 
cauſe they cannot get any at a cheaper 
rate, which falls very heavy upon them, 
* eſpecially 
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eſpecially in a hard Winter, and where 
they have a large family. It has been 
ſaid, that neither the poor people nor any 
body elſe will buy thoſe ſmall coals, be- 
cauſe they do not cake like thoſe of New- 
caſtle, I allow that they will not anſwer 
for. ſmith's forges, and other ſuch pur- 
poſes, but that they anſwer very well for 
the poor people, we ſee by their buying 
them, wherever they can get them, and I 
myſelf could not get any of them one 
Winter, from a place where I had had ſome 
before, becauſe the poor people had been 
there before me, and bought up in a few' 
days the whole ſtock: and they would do 
this the more readily, if they knew how the 
people in Holland and Flanders make uſe 
of the very duſt or powder of coals brought 
from Liege or Namur, which are in no 
reſpect better than our Scotch coals: the7 
make balls of them with clay and water, 
which they burn in their houſes and chim- 
| F 2 5 
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[ 4 ] 
neys, as well as large coals. In ſome parts 
of Scotland they mix ſmall coal with cow- 


dung, which makes a very powerful fuel. 


But ſuppoſing the preſent proprietors of 
the collieries in the Firth of Furth were 
not able to ſell ſo much coal as they do at 
preſent, they will indeed gain leſs; but 
this is no loſs to the nation at large, but 
perhaps rather a benefit to our poſte- 
rity. And thus che great argument which 
has been alledged, that ruin would be 
* brought on the coal-works, and the 
" price of coals increaſed, to the preju- 
« dice of the very country meant to be 


e 'henefited, and that the North of Scot- 


*« */and would be diſtreſſed by raiſing the 


ce price of their fuel, which, it was ſaid, 
is à greater injury to the country and 
* jts improvement, than will be compen- 
„ ſated by any advantages which it will 
C receive from the reduced price of ſalt,” 
is falſe, abſurd, and groundleſs. 
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It has been wrongly aſſerted, that if 
nothing but home- made ſalt was uſed by 
the fiſheries, the ſaving would be but a 
mere trifle, not exceeding the ſum of 
1190l.— This is a mere deluſion. For ſup- 
poſing, as it is granted, that we make ule 
of 8000 tons of bay-ſalt annually, this 
alone, at the moſt moderate rate of 18. 6d. 
per buthel, in time of peace, amounts to 
24,000]. the greateſt part of which ſum 
now goes out of the country. 


1 With reſpect to the aſſertion, that the 
fiſh-curers would complain of the ſalt not 
being ſo fit for curing as the bay-ſalt— 
this would be the caſe only, if bay-falt 
was prohibited, and the Scotch ſalt remained 
as bad as it is at preſent. But I ſtrongly 
contend that bay-falt ſhould be allowed to 
be imported, at leaſt, as long as we are not 
able to ſupply the fiſheries with a ſuffi- 
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cient quantity of home-made ſalt of as 
good a quality as bay-ſalt. 


What has been farther obſerved, that 
it would be a great hurt to the fiſheries 
to reſtrain them from the uſe of bay-falt, 
and oblige them to make uſe of Engliſb or 
Scotch falt. This, I readily allow, would 
be highly unreaſonable, eſpecially as long 
as we are unable to make ſalt as good as 
| bay-falt. This, however, will not be the 
caſe, whenever we ſhall be able to furniſh 
them with as good falt as the Durch make, 
at the fame, or at a cheaper price than 
_ bay-falt is ſold for at preſent. 


Thus, I think, I have fully evinced the 
three points which 1 intended to prove, 
viz. Firſt, That the revenue cannot ſuffer 
by the free importation of rock-ſalt into 
Scotland; and, on the contrary, that there 
is every reaſon to believe, eſpecially as po- 
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| pulation and luxury increaſe, that it will 
gain by it. « 


Secondly, That the proprietors of falt- 
mines, as well as the ſalt- manufacturers 
in Cheſhire and Liverpool, have nothing to 
fear on account of their trade, that being 
conſtantly ſecured by the power they 
derive from their local ſituation of under- 
ſelling any trader in this kingdom, who 
is not able to make better or cheaper ſalt 
than they do. And ſhould ſuch a perſon 
ariſe in any part of Scotland, who could 
make ſalt ſuperior to what they now make, 
and equal to bay-ſalt for curing fiſh and 
_ proviſions, this very perſon, by his new 
undertaking, would open an immenſe 
field for a new market for their rock- 

ſalt. 


Thirdly, That the fears of the ſalt- 


manufacturers in Scotland are more ima- 
ginary 


tat 


2 Sinary than real. For the liberty -of uſing 
| Z . rock-falt, being properly intended for the 0 
r uſe of the fiſheries, for which they now 
\ 2 2 ſiell but 4 fmall quantity of their ſalt, it 
* being unfit” for this pürpoſe and this, 
| * F according to their o confeſſion, - with. 
= out profit, they may continue to make falt 
bl of the fame quality as they have hitherto 


done, and ſupply the common market 
as before; or they may, if they chuſe; - 
18 - make” (alt of a better quality, by uſirig : 
l TIS rock-{alt, and thus ſhars che profits of a 
8 new branch of trade, in which' they had 
Athers 4 little concern, and in x which” "wy = 
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